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A VASE FRAGMENT IN THE STYLE OF OLTOS USED IN 
RESTORING A CYLIX WITH A REMINISCENCE 
OF A SATYR PLAY 



In the very interesting little collection of Greek vases pur- 
chased by a few members of the Baltimore Archaeological Society 
in 1887, and now at the Johns Hopkins University, are several 
red-figured cylices, most of which have been published by Hart- 
wig in Die Griechischen Meisterschalen. In this collection is an 
unpublished cylix. 1 It represents in the interior within a maean- 
der border (where in three or four cases the lines of the maeander 
are connected) a satyr to left with a panther's skin held behind 
his back by his left hand, which is raised behind his neck, while his 
right is stretched out straight in front of him. The wrist and 
hand are modern, as is a piece of the vase from here to the edge; 
but in the drawing (Fig. 1) they are restored as they were re- 
painted (Fig. 4), though the hand may have been raised. The 
bald-headed satyr with curly hair at the back of his head, with 
mustache and long curly beard, with animal ears and curving 
tail, is dancing with his right knee raised so high that there is 
room for a drinking horn or icepas under his right foot. The 
raising of one foot in the dance is a frequent pose on vases even 
from early times. 2 This attitude, as well as that of one hand 
outstretched, occurs often on vases representing scenes from the 
satyr chorus. 3 Undoubtedly this was a stock gesture in such 
dances in and outside of the theatre. It is also interesting to 
note that one claw of the panther's skin tied about the neck shows 

1 Diameter 0.25 m.; interior scene, including maeander border, 0.145 m. 
in diameter; exterior scene 0.09 m. high. I am indebted to Miss M. Louise 
"Baker of Philadelphia for the drawings reproduced in this article. 

2 Cf. for example a Fikellura vase in Buschor, Griechische Vasenmalerei, p. 82; 
a Boeotian cantharus, ibid. p. 127. 

3 Cf. Baumeister, Denkmdler, pi. V; Reinach, Repertoire des Vases Peints, II, 
p. 202; Jb. Arch. I. XXV, 1910, Beiblatt to pi. IV; Furtwangler-Reichhold, Or. 
Vasenmalerei, pi. 48, in which, however, the hand is not extended, etc. 
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the pad of the foot, that the lines of the deltoid muscle of ^he 
right shoulder, some of the abdominal muscles, the muscles of the 
right leg, and the line on the right foot can still be seen; but the 
work is hasty, rough, and sketchy, though fairly vigorous. The 




Figure 1— .Cylix in Baltimore : Interior 

feet, moreover, are different from those on signed vases of 01tos r 
and the style is not nearly so refined. 

On the exterior under each handle, the inside of which, as well 
as part of the vase between the handles, is left in the color of the 
clay, is an ivy leaf which at first sight one might interpret as a 
trade-mark, especially as it occurs on a cylix in somewhat similar 
style in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 2) 1 with scenes of satyrs 

1 This cylix is published from photographs kindly furnished for this purpose 
by the authorities of the museum. 
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and maenads and on a cylix in something like the same style, 
which I noticed in the Thorvaldsen collection in Copenhagen. 
Perhaps several other cylices could be found in the same style 
with the same sort of leaf, but this is too common a motif from 
which to draw arguments. The leaf occurs even on black- 
figured vases; 1 and while it is rare in severe red-figured ware 
(Hartwig cites only two 
cases), it is very frequent 
on vases of about the 
middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. 2 So while some of 
the severe red-figured 
vases with the ivy leaf 
are undoubtedly in the 
same style, we cannot 
use this as a criterion 
and create a "Meister 
mit dem Epheu-Blatt" 
to correspond to the 
"Meister mit der 
Ranke," about whom I 
am also somewhat skep- 
tical; and such termi- 
nology is a little mis- 
leading. 

On either side of the 
exterior are three figures, 
a symmetrical arrange- 
ment which often occurs. 
On side A (Fig. 3) a satyr 
is stealing up from the 
right on a maenad who 
is reclining in a half- 
seated posture, with her legs bent back, 3 against a rock such 
as occurs on the Duris cylix in the British Museum representing 
the exploits of Theseus, though there the projecting portion is on 

1 Cf . for example Furtwangler, Die Beschreibung der Vasensammlung in 
Berlin, Nos. 2063, 2064. 

2 Cf . Hartwig, Die Griechischen Meisterschalen, p. 651, n. 2, and pi. XXXVIII. 

3 The problem of drawing Actaeon with his legs bent back in Furtwangler- 
Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, pi. 115, was somewhat similar. 




Figure 2. — Cylix in the Metropolitan 
Museum: a. Interior: b. Exterior 
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the right and not the left of the rock. 1 The maenad is clad in. the 
fine-lined Ionic chiton with overfold and sleeves and wears over 
her head a hood like that on the famous Hegeso grave-monument 
and on many vases. A few locks appear below the hood on the 
back of the neck and there are three wavy lines of hair over the 
forehead. A thyrsus extends over her left shoulder from her lap 
and the tufted round end is seen above on the rock. She has a 
pleasant profile but the delicacy seen in the fragment from the 
other side of the vase (Fig. 6) is lacking. She has her left hand 
on her left knee and is looking toward and pointing with the 
first finger of her right hand at the ithyphallic young satyr (who 
is not bald-headed as the others are), who is hurrying toward her 
and bending forward with right foot advanced and body thrown 
well forward with both hands stretched out, the right held up 
with thumb separated from the fingers, a characteristic gesture on 
such satyr vases. A Kipas fills the space above between the two. 
Behind the maenad to the left is a bald-headed satyr most of 
whose head is restored, standing with his left leg outstretched 
and his right bent, holding his phallus with his right hand 
(in the actual drama a loin-cloth with tail and phallus attached 
were generally worn) and extending his left hand, palm outward 
and thumb separated from fingers, toward the maenad and the 
rock. This attitude of legs and arms is very similar to that on 
several vases which portray scenes from the satyr-dramas. 
Though sometimes the position is reversed and the left hand is on 
the thigh, the position of the arms and legs is almost identical, 
while the hand raised and extended with the thumb separated 
from the fingers is especially frequent. 2 This certainly seems 
to be a gesture taken from the satyr-drama and the character- 

1 Pottier, Douris, Fig. 11. The nearly contemporary Theseus cylix is the- 
nearest parallel I know of for the rock on the Baltimore cylix, but on the cylix 
representing a fishing scene, signed by Chachrylion (Hartwig, op. cit, pi. V; 
cf. also p. 432, pi. XLIII), there is a smaller rock, and such indications of 
landscape are found rather often on Greek vases (cf . for red-figured vases, 
Heinemann, Landschaftliche Elemente in der Gr. Kunst bis Polygnot, pp. 85 f.). 
For a somewhat similar scene of a satyr stealing up from either side on a 
maenad with thyrsus reclining on a rock but asleep, cf. Annali, 1878, pi. I. 

2 Cf. Baumeister, Denkmdler, pi. V; Jb. Arch. I. XXV, 1910, Beiblatt to pi. 
IV; Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, p. 271, note, for literature, and pis. XIII-XIV;, 
Nicole, Catalogue des vases peints du Musee National d'Athenes, Supplement, 
pi. XVII; Cook, Zeus, pis. XXXVIII, XXXIX; Abh. Sachs Ges. XXVII, 
1909, No. 22, pi. Ill; Bates, A. J. A. XX, 1916, p. 391, fig. 1, and pp. 393 ff.;; 
Pickard-Cambridge-Haigh, The Attic Theatre, 1907, pp. 292 ff.; etc. 
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istic pose for a satyr as he danced up to some character in the 
satyr play. Even Myron's Marsyas, as Bates suggests, which has 
practically the same gesture except for the left hand, may have 
been inspired by the satyr-drama. It is well-known that vase 
painters often had in mind such scenes. 1 So it is tempting to see 
such a scene on the Baltimore cylix; and the interesting rock as a 
bit of landscape makes the idea very probable. What the scene 
is I do not know, unless it be a parody of the Jason- Ariadne or, 
more probably, of the Dionysus-Ariadne story or some similar 

myth. Such 
scenes as that in 
Monumenti, X, 
pi. LI, represent- 
ing satyrs and 
Dionysus ad- 
vancing on the 
sleeping Ariadne, 
and those in 
Annali, 1878, pi. 
I, where two 
satyrs are stealing 
up to a sleeping 
maenad, also in 
Ionic chiton, 
would form a 
transition to our 
scene where the maenad has already awakened. Of course it is 
possible that it is a typical maenad-satyr story such as Pliny, 
N.H. XXXV, 109, says Nicomachus painted (Bacchas obreptan- 
tibus Satyris), and that the vase-painter took the characteristic 
satyr to the left from a pattern book or repeated a well-known 
motif, but even so we should have a reminiscence of the satyr- 
drama. 

The illustrations in Figures 4 and 5 show the cylix as it ap- 
peared before cleaning. It seemed to be a complete vase, so well 
done was the repainting, but part of the drawing was in the style 
of about 500 b.c. and the rest in the style of about 480 b.c. or 
later. It seemed incredible that such beautiful and delicate 
hands should be drawn at the same time with such crude feet. 

x Cf. Philologies XXVII, 1868, pp. 1-27; Heydemann, Berl. Winckelmanns- 
Program, XXX, 1870, pp. 8 ff.; Baumeister, Denkmaler, p. 790, fig. 848; in 
addition to references above. 




Figure 4- 



-Cylix in Baltimore : Interior before 
Cleaning 
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So I gave the vase a thorough cleaning and to my disgust found 
that it was made up of many modern pieces, and that the whole 
had been painted over with red and black so as to look like a 
complete cylix. The work was very cleverly done, and I had to 
soak the whole vase for several hours in alcohol to make any 
impression on the modern paint. Most of it turned out to be in 
a very crude style. Figures 1, 3, and 6 show what is left of the 
drawing on the cylix after cleaning. Most of the dancing satyr on 
the interior is ancient ; only the right hand is restored in the draw- 
ing. On the exterior, while most of the scene on one side (A) 
which has been 
described and 
thought to be rem- 
iniscent of some 
satyr drama, was 
found to be ancient, 
on the other side 
(B) only the two 
legs of the satyr to 
the left, 1 the lower 
part of the female 
figure, the hand, 
which was re- 
painted as a foot, 
and part of the 
tail of the satyr 

to the right remained after the cleaning. A modern piece 
joined the lower part of the female figure to the beautiful frag- 
ment above (Figs. 6 and 7). This solves the mystery, for 
this little refined severe red-figured fragment, on the inside 
of which the black varnish has mostly disappeared, is a 
little gem. 2 The whole feeling, the whole technique are different 

1 His attitude is one of hurry. He was running with a long stride, his arms 
outstretched, one forward, one backward, and his left leg well raised. Cf . the 
way the figure was restored (Fig. 5). The same attitude occurs on a vase of 
Brygos, which probably has a scene from a satyr-drama (Furtwangler-Reich- 
hold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, pi. 47), and in Jb. Arch. I., XXXV, 1910, Beiblatt to pi. 
IV. The position of the feet also occurs on the New York cylix (Fig. 2, b). 
This is probably also an attitude taken from the satyr-drama, but this side 
of the Baltimore vase may simply be a typical satyr-maenad scene such as are 
so frequent on Greek vases (cf. Hartwig, Die Gr. Meisterschalen, p. 452). 

2 Greatest length 0.077 m.; greatest height 0.05 m. 

4 




Figuee 5. — Cylix in Baltimore: Exterior 
Before Cleaning 
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from the crude drawing of the rest of the vase. The delicate 
hand, as contrasted with the other awkward elongated hands, 
the wrist with the bracelet, the pointed elbow, the beautiful 
profile of the face, the interesting eye, the earring on the ear, the 
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Figure 7. — Fragment in the Style of Oltos, 
Baltimore 



use of red as an accessory, the fine delicate lines on the drapery, 
as contrasted with the uncertain lines of the rest of the vase, and 
other features are so 
different, that J have 
no hesitation in say- 
ing that this frag- 
ment does not 
belong to the vase, 
and that even the 
bit of the arm and 
the hand to the 
right, which re- 
sembles hands on 
the cylix of Oltos in 
Corneto, belong to a 
satyr of another 
vase. This beauti- 
ful fragment I should assign to the vase-painter Oltos 1 from 
whom we have only two signed vases. One is an enormous 
cylix in Corneto, of which there is an excellent forgery in the 
Louvre, called one of the best modern copies of a Greek vase; 2 
the other is a cylix in the Berlin Museum. 3 

If we compare the Baltimore fragment with the Corneto cylix 
of Oltos, 4 we see at once the resemblance between the head on 

1 Mr. Beazley of Oxford, to whom I showed this vase when he was in Balti- 
more, also was inclined to assign the fragment to Oltos, and in his Attic Red- 
figured Vases in American Museums, which will be published by the Harvard 
Press, he will attribute, I understand, many other fragments and vases to Oltos. 
Mr. Beazley is the greatest authority on the style of the different severe red- 
figured vase-painters, and so his confirmation leaves little doubt in the matter, 
even though scholars seem to be going too far in trying to identify the painter 
of every vase or picture. Professor Hoppin in his new book on Euthymides 
and His Fellows, p. 30, assigns to Smicros a psycter in New York which 
Beazley attributes to Oltos. P. 59, he assigns to Euthymides the Leyden 
amphora which Hartwig gives to Oltos. P. 134, fig. 31, he gives to Phintias 
rather than to Oltos as Beazley does. 

2 Reinach, Repertoire des Vases Peints Grecs et Etrusques, p. 203, mentions 
an identical vase found at Bologna (?), which was exhibited at Florence and 
Paris in 1899. By this he must mean this vase, which* is certainly a forgery, 
although there is a rumour that when it first appeared in Paris a telegram was 
sent to Corneto that the original had been stolen, so clever was the imitation. 

3 No. 2264. Cf. Wiener VorlegebUtter, D. pi. II. 

4 Monumenti delVInst. X, 1875, pis. XXIII-XXIV; Wiener Vorlegebldtter, 
D, pis. I, II. 
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the one and especially the head of Hebe on the other. There 
is also a resemblance to the heads of Athena and Hestia. The 
profile, the long continuous line of forehead and nose, and the 
short strongly retreating lower face, the eye, the line about the 
hair, the arrangement of the hair itself, and the earring are all 
similar to those of Hebe on the Corneto cylix and of the 
female figure on the interior of the cylix in the Louvre as- 
signed to Oltos by Hart wig, Die Griechischen Meisterschalen, 
pi. VI. Many of the figures, such as Aphrodite, Hestia, and 
the maenads, on the Corneto cylix wear a similar bracelet. 
The panther's skin about the neck and even the drapery resemble 
those on the maenad behind Dionysus on the Corneto cylix and 
also the maenad on the Louvre cylix. The figures have the same 
sort of elbows and hands and wrists. The three lines about the 
neck also occur on Hebe and on the female figure in the interior 
of the Louvre cylix. On the exterior of the Berlin cylix the 
head of Iris, turned also to left, is extremely similar, with same 
profile, eye, earring, and same arrangement of hair, and she has 
dots on her wings. The profile and hair and ear and especially 
the nose and small retreating jaw of Antilochus are similar. On 
the interior the profile of the warrior, his curly hair, the shape 
of his ear and chin, and the smile on his face are similar. The 
hands, elbows, and drapery are also in the same style. 

Still other points of resemblance to the work of Oltos could 
be pointed out, but enough has been said to dispel all doubt that 
the Baltimore fragment shows the same style as the signed cylices 
of Oltos and the other vases which scholars have attributed to 
him. The facts about what pieces are modern, about the draw- 
ing, and other points are made clear by the illustrations, and do 
not need comment. The Baltimore cylix after a thorough clean- 
ing has yielded an important and beautiful fragment in the style 
of Oltos, as well as portions of a cylix with a rather rare represen- 
tation of a rocky landscape, and an extremely interesting scene 
which recalls the satyr-drama, even if the style is not as refined 
and careful as that of the Oltos sherd. 

David M. Robinson. 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 



